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most vital fact about this story ", he declares, " if we allow ourselves to 
assume even for an instant that anything deserving the name of nation 
existed in North America in 1660, in 1760, in 1789, or even in 1861. 
American history does not describe the life-story of a nation, nor even 
the development or growth of a nation, but the very birth of the nation 
which, as such, is still in its infancy" (p. 5). When Patrick Henry 
declared himself not a Virginian but an American, he proclaimed a 
vision, not a fact (p. 72). So likewise did Webster in his debate with 
Hayne (pp. 226, 345). The Civil War made us a nation. In a word 
Lincoln became "the father of American nationality" (p. 345). 

Long since, in 1902, the late William Garrott Brown remarked : " To 
know the thing itself should be our study; and the right study of it is 
thought and passion, not research alone." Possibly some such admirable 
notion may have been behind the projection of this book. However 
that may be, the ideal remains still unaccomplished, for Professor Usher's 
results can be termed neither good philosophy nor careful history. 

Henry Barrett Learned. 

Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, Ph.D. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1914. 
Pp. xi, 271.) 

Dr. Wertenbaker's volume is one among many proofs observable in 
recent years, that the history of Virginia in the seventeenth century, so 
long either entirely neglected, or studied only superficially, is receiving 
the steadily increasing attention which it deserves. He has taken the 
fullest advantage, not only of such invaluable collections of printed doc- 
uments as Dr. Brown's Genesis of the United States, Dr. Tyler's William 
and Mary College Quarterly, and the Virginia Historical Magazine, but 
also of the works of the different scholars who have gone before him 
in the same field; and to the mass of illuminating information thus ob- 
tained, he has added the fruits of his own extensive personal researches. 

The narrative is restricted to political events. It does not turn aside 
to enter any economic by-path; and the references to the institutional 
phases of the subject are always brief. Even the political survey is not 
a detailed one throughout. The critical periods alone are dwelt upon 
with something approaching amplitude. 

The imperative demand for brevity and conciseness in so small a vol- 
ume has resulted in several deficiencies. It has prevented the author 
from commenting freely on his more important facts where comment 
would have been appropriate, and would also have greatly increased the 
popular interest of the narrative ; and secondly, it has left little room for 
presenting fully all sides of controverted questions. This is particularly 
noticeable in the treatment both of the minority faction in the London 
Company after 1619, and of the Acts of Navigation. That faction un- 
doubtedly had some ground for their embittered opposition; and Eng- 
land could claim that, while the acts may have narrowed the colonial 
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market, they at least increased both her ability and her disposition to 
defend her subjects overseas. 

Dr. Wertenbaker overemphasizes the supposed unhappy influence of 
the charter of 1606. The misfortunes that marred the first period of 
settlement would have occurred under the operation of any charter, 
however liberally and thoughtfully drafted, for they were really due to 
the Englishmen's complete ignorance at the start of the fundamental 
economic and sanitary principles of colonization, which they were so 
soon to learn from harsh practical experience. 

Why was it that Berkeley, who failed so egregiously, and was de- 
tested by so many during his last administration, was so successful 
and so popular during his first? The contrast offers one of the prob- 
lems of colonial history, upon which the present volume throws no 
satisfactory light. The author, however, does show very clearly for the 
first time why it was that such zealous reactionaries as the Robert Bev- 
erley of 1676 became such firm and such self-sacrificing supporters of 
the rights of the assembly and the people in after years. 

It is a proof of Dr. Wertenbaker's ability to write history on a more 
ambitious scale, that the most admirable part of the present work is the 
only part in which he has permitted himself to enter at great length into 
details. The description of the Rebellion of 1676 is a complete one of 
every side of that dramatic movement. All the facts have been drawn 
from the original documents; and they are pieced together with such 
scholarly thoroughness and with such excellent literary skill, that it can 
be correctly said that the author has produced the most authoritative 
as well as the most interesting account of those stirring events yet 
written. No longer can it be asserted, as it has been by some historians 
of the period, that the causes of the rebellion are veiled in obscurity. 
They are brought out in these pages with remarkable force and vivid- 
ness; and have really become more intelligible to us than the different 
reasons for friction which led up to the Revolution one hundred years 
later, although the latter movement, owing to its greater importance 
from every point of view, has naturally received far more attention. 

Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases, 1648-1706. Edited by George 
L. Burr, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Medieval History, Cornell 
University. [Original Narratives of Early American History, 
edited by J. Franklin Jameson.] (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1914. Pp. xviii, 467.) 

Two-thirds of this volume, exclusive of the index, are filled with 
the literature of the Salem delusion alone. Substantially the same pro- 
portion of space is devoted to the writings of the Mathers, father and 
son, and of their courageous critic, Robert Calef. Professor Burr has 
evidently disposed finally of the ancient doubt whether the champion of 



